The  Rt.  Rev.  A.  Ervine  Swift 


S/he  mountainous,  crowded,  and  beautiful 
Island  of  Puerto  Rico,  a  thousand  miles  southeast 
of  Florida,  has  a  long  history,  an  ancient  Spanish 
charm,  wonderful  views  of  green  hills,  flowering 
trees,  and  blue  sea,  and  many  baffling,  ultra¬ 
modern  social  and  economic  problems. 

For  centuries,  Puerto  Rico  was  primarily  a 
one-crop  agricultural  island.  Sugar  as  the  main 
crop  for  export  provided  only  part-time  employ¬ 
ment  for  many  of  its  two  and  a  half  million 
people.  Today  this  is  changing  and  Puerto  Rico 
is  the  scene  of  a  shifting  population  over  its 


3,500  square  miles.  Rapidly  growing  cities,  in¬ 
dustrialization,  and  an  ever-expanding  tourist 
trade  are  the  order  of  the  day. 

Progress  in  Democracy 

After  centuries  of  life  under  aboriginal  tribes, 
none  of  whom  exists  today,  Puerto  Rico  was 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493,  had  Ponce 
de  Leon  as  its  first  governor  and  remained  under 
Spanish  rule  until  1898  when  as  a  result  of  the 
Spanish-American  War, .  it  became  a  part  of 
the  United  States.  Governors  were  then  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  in  Washington,  but 
such  progress  has  been  made  toward  democracy 
that  in  1949  the  people  were  able  to  elect  their 
own  governor,  in  1952  they  wrote  their  own 


constitution,  and  today,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  is  a  reality  with 
its  own  flag  flying  beside  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  Silent  Bells  Peal  Forth 

Anglican  work  in  Puerto  Rico  goes  back  to 
1872  when  Holy  Trinity  Church  was  established 
in  Ponce  by  the  Bishop  of  Antigua.  This  diocese 
is  a  part  of  the  adjacent  Anglican  Province  of 
the  West  Indies.  Opposition  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Spanish  government 
was  so  great,  however,  that  for  a  time  the  church 
had  to  be  closed  and  it  was  allowed  to  reopen 
only  as  a  result  of  the  intervention  of  Queen 
Victoria.  Holy  Trinity  promised  that  those  who 
attended  services  would  use  the  side  door,  that 
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Ponce  boys  find  Christian  guidance  at  St.  Michael’s  Center 
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The  bell  tower  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Ponce, 
oldest  Episcopal  parish  in  the  Island. 


no  work  would  be  done  among  the  Puerto  Rican 
people,  and  that  the  church  bells  would  be 
silenced.  This  last  promise  was  kept  until  the 
landing  of  American  troops,  and  the  bells  have 
been  ringing  ever  since.  Today  the  main  services 
at  Holy  Trinity  are  from  the  Spanish  translation 
of  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  congrega¬ 
tion  is  mainly  Puerto  Rican,  and  one  of  their 
own  people  is  priest-in-charge. 

Puerto  Rico  has  been  a  Missionary  District  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  since  1901.  Its  first  Ameri¬ 
can  bishop,  James  Heartt  Van  Buren,  conse- 


crated  in  1902,  served  under  most  trying  condi¬ 
tions  until  1912.  He  was  followed  by  Charles 
Blayney  Colmore,  who  had  been  dean  of 
Holy  Trinity  Cathedral,  Havana,  Cuba.  After  a 
glorious  pioneering  episcopate  of  thirty-four 
years.  Bishop  Colmore  was  succeeded,  in  1947, 
by  his  coadjutor,  Charles  Francis  Boynton.  When 
Bishop  Boynton  became  Suffragan  Bishop  of 
New  York,  the  present  diocesan,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
A.  Ervine  Swift  was  consecrated  in  1951. 

A  Shift  in  Emphasis 

The  work  of  the  Episcopal  Church  quite  natu¬ 
rally  has  been  primarily  in  the  rural  areas  where 
most  of  the  people  live.  In  the  mountain  regions, 
the  Church  is  able  to  provide  a  center  for  the 
lives  of  thousands.  In  addition  to  regular  services, 
schools  for  the  illiterate  people,  classes  for  teach¬ 
ing  modern  methods  of  canning  tropical  fruits, 
and  educational  community  projects,  form  a 
normal  part  of  the  program.  As  an  increasingly 
large  number  of  metropolitan  areas  are  develop¬ 
ing,  the  Church  is  going  where  the  people  are. 
New  churches  in  urban  areas  are  being  built, 
more  are  planned  for  the  immediate  future,  and 
St.  John  s  Cathedral,  San  Juan,  and  the  churches 
in  Ponce,  Mayaguez,  and  Yauco,  personify  the 
response  to  the  Episcopal  approach  of  presenting 
the  catholic  faith  on  a  reformed  and  intelligent 
basis  to  a  people  extremely  conscious  of  modern, 
democratic  thought.  There  are  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  baptisms  each  year,  and  several  hundred 
confirmations  or  receptions  of  those  previously 
confirmed  in  the  Roman  Church.  Total  Episcopal 
membership  now  exceeds  ten  thousand  persons. 


Of  the  nineteen  active  clergy,  all  but  four  are 
Puerto  Ricans  and  six  were  originally  ordained 
into  the  Church  of  Rome.  To  continue  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  an  indigenous  priesthood  so  necessary 
for  the  firm  establishment  of  healthy  missionary 
work,  six  postulants  for  Holy  Orders  are  now 
studying  in  the  United  States. 

Education  is  Needed 

Although  the  Church  cannot  hope  to  provide 
education  for  everyone  in  this  overly  populated 
island,  it  can,  through  its  schools,  make  an  un¬ 
usual  and  qualitative  contribution  toward  the 
training  of  future  leadership.  St.  Just  School, 
located  in  the  country  near  San  Juan,  is  only 
five  years  old,  but  as  a  junior  and  senior  high 
school  for  boys,  it  has  already  shown  that  it  is 
helping  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  Its  facilities 
simultaneously  provide  an  unusually  fine  dio¬ 
cesan  center  for  youth  conference,  clergy  retreats, 
and  the  meetings  of  convocation.  Moreover,  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  steady  develop¬ 
ment  of  parochial  schools  in  all  the  main  cities. 
From  the  beginning,  these  have  all  been  self- 
supporting  and,  as  at  the  Cathedral  Academy 
with  its  more  than  five  hundred  pupils,  countless 
youngsters  and  their  parents  are  finding  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  are  seeking  her  minis¬ 
trations. 


Go  Forth  to  Serve 

Although  there  is  an  unusually  large  number  of 
government  medical  institutions  and  a  fine  public 
health  program  in  Puerto  Rico,  St.  Luke  s  Hospi- 


tal,  Ponce,  has  been,  from  its  inception,  an 
outstanding  leader  in  providing  the  best  possible 
modern  medical  care.  Its  recent  additions:  a 
veterans’  ward,  a  children’s  orthopedic  section, 
and  its  weekly  clinic  in  Yauco  provide  bound¬ 
less  opportunities  for  service.  The  motto  of  the 
hospital’s  school  of  nursing  is  “Enter  to  learn,  go 
forth  to  serve.”  St.  Luke’s  is  one  of  the  Episcopal 
Church’s  finest  public  relations  agencies  for  the 
entire  island. 

St.  Michael’s  Center,  Ponce,  operated  by  the 
Sisters  of  the  Transfiguration,  is  the  Church’s 
latest  answer  to  the  problem  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency.  Daily,  to  this  institution,  come  not  only 
boys  on  parole,  but  hundreds  of  others  who 
through  its  provisions  for  recreation,  study,  and 
prayer  find,  often  for  the  first  time,  a  Christian 
atmosphere. 

Puerto  Rico  is  full  of  people  who  are  deeply 
religious,  but  who  have  found  that  the  one 
presentation  of  Christianity  which  they  have 
known,  is  decidedly  lacking.  In  increasing  num¬ 
bers,  they  are  finding  their  spiritual  home  in 
the  Episcopal  Church.  They  are  a  devoted, 
intelligent,  able,  charming,  and  deeply  grateful 
people.  More  and  more,  they  are  giving  their 
own  sons  to  the  priesthood;  increasingly  they 
are  moving  toward  complete  self-support. 
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